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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


EAST of St. Stephen (Sunday after Christmas). “A 
Child is born to us;” and hardly had the Light appeared 
when the Gentiles raged and the people devised vain things. 
“Princes sat, and spoke against me: and the wicked per- 
secuted me” (Introit). St. Stephen, the protomartyr, 
gives splendid testimony to the divinity of the Child of Bethlehem. 

He “saw the glory of God and Jesus standing on the right hand of 

God” (Epistle). ‘The heavens opened and Jesus, standing on the right 

hand of God,” strengthened him for his martyrdom. Christ by His 
birth into our midst has transformed fallen men into heroes. 


St. Stephen, filled with the Holy Ghost, and urged on by love for 
the Savior, “did great wonders and signs among the people;” and the 
Jews, because they were unable to resist his wisdom and spirit, stoned 
him to death. Because he bore testimony to the divinity of Christ, 
and because of his courageous contempt of human respect, he suffered 
a glorious martyrdom. In the Gospel the Jews are rebuked for their 
cruelty to the prophets, and the terrible punishments for their crime 
are foretold by the Savior: “Behold your home shall be left to you des- 
olate. For I say to you, you shall not see me henceforth, till you say: 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” The world does 





not recognize that Christ, its Maker and Master, came as a Prince of 


Peace, that the law of an “eye for an eye” is at an end. 

The courage and fortitude of St. Stephen must animate us that we 
may resist the lure of the world and of human respect. The Prince of 
Peace is with us and helps us walk in the law of the Lord. He encour- 
ages us, guides us in our struggle against the enemies of our salvation, 
and our devotion to Him will render us blameless in His sight. 
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Feast of the Circumcision... “At that time, after eight days 
were accomplished, that the Child should be circumcised: His name 
was called Jesus” (Gospel). Circumcision, symbolic of Baptism, was 
a purificative rite imposed upon the young Israelites by the law of 
Moses. Christ is our Light, and by Baptism we become members of 
the Light. The first drop of divine blood was shed today for our 
redemption. He “gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and might cleanse to Himself a people acceptable, a pur- 
suer of good works.” Acceptable we become by circumcision, that is, 
by Baptism. But the Church insists especially that as members of the 
Light we must be circumcised of heart, that is, we must preserve bap- 
tismal innocence, walk with purified hearts, and banish all evil inclina- 
tions. For this purpose of purifying our hearts, St. Paul gives whole- 
some admonitions in the Epistle: ‘Denying ungodliness and worldly 
desires, we should live soberly and justly and godly in this world.” 

Fervently we pray for a clean heart in the Secret: “Receive, O 
Lord, we beseech Thee, our offerings and prayers, and cleanse us by 
these heavenly mysteries, and mercifully hear us.” Especially do we 
call upon the blessed Virgin, our mother, to intercede for us, that we be 
purified from sin. And again: “May this communion, O Lord, purify 
us from sin” (Postcommunion). Holy Communion, too, is a Christian 
circumcision, for by it we are ever drawn from earth and things earthly 
to Christ, and are ever more and more intimately united with the true 
Light. 

Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus. “His mame was called 
Jesus, which was called by the Angel before He was conceived 
in the womb” (Gospel). The glorious Prince of Peace reigning in our 
souls has received His name from God: ‘‘O God, Who didst constitute 
Thine only-begotten Son the Savior of mankind, and didst bid that He 
should be called Jesus” (Oration). Hardly has “the Angel of Counsel” 
made His appearance in our midst, when the Father reveals the holy 
and mighty name which is the epitome of all perfections of the Re- 
deemer, as it is the epitome of the hope, grace, and glory of the re- 
deemed. 

Holy mother Church desires her children to appreciate the greatness 
of the holy name: “In the name of Jesus let every knee bow of those 
that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth” (Introit), for the 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


name Jesus means Savior. The realization of the presence of the Savior 
must animate us and encourage us in the battles for our salvation. 
With the rising of the sun of His holy name peace will be restored in 
our troubled hearts, the flames of all sinful pleasures will be extinguished, 
the snares of sin avoided, “for there is no other name under heaven 
given to men, whereby we must be saved” (Epistle). 

If we are mindful of the greatness of the name of our Redeemer, 
the glorification of His holy name and its reverent frequency on our lips 
will be to us an assurance that “we may rejoice to see our names written 
in heaven under the glorius name of Jesus, as a pledge of eternal pre- 
destination” (Postcommunion). For this the Church also prays in the 
Collect: ‘“Mercifully grant that we, who venerate His holy name on 
earth, may also be filled with the vision of Him in heaven.” 

Feast of the Epiphany. Epiphany is the second climax of 
the Christmas cycle. While Christmas is the family feast of Christen- 
dom, Epiphany is the world feast of the Catholic faith. It is designed 
to bring out the appearance or manifestation of the Son of God as King 
of the divine empire, the mystic union of the souls of men with Jesus. 
Although the Church in her liturgy on this day commemorates a triple 
manifestation of Christ, namely, the adoration of the Magi, the Bap- 
tism of Jesus in the Jordan, and the first miracle at the wedding of 
Cana (see Vespers), the Mass speaks exclusively of the adoration of the 
Magi. In the Magi the Church sees the representatives of the gentile 
world, who have come to pay homage to the King of the empire of God. 

“Behold the Lord the Ruler is come, and the Kingdom is in His hand, 
and power, and dominion” (Introit). The prophet Isaias in the Epistle 
sees a sublime vision: The Gentiles come out of darkness, from all 
sides, to the new Light, which has risen over Jerusalem, the new King- 
dom, and they “shall walk in thy light, and kings in the brightness of 
thy rising.” The Gospel is the fulfillment of this prophecy: “Behold 
there came wise men from the East to Jerusalem, saying: Where is He 
that is born King of the Jews? For we have seen His star in the East, 
and are come to adore Him.” 

The Collect of the feast is a tableau of our life. As the wise men 
were guided by the star to the blessed vision of the Christchild, so grace 
and faith are for us the guiding stars that lead us through the difficul- 
ties of earthly life to the beatific vision: ““O God who on this day by the 
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guidance of a star didst reveal Thine only-begotten Son to the Gen- 
tiles: mercifully grant that we who know Thee now by faith may be 
led on to the contemplation of the beauty of Thy Majesty.” Through 
the desert of life we must wander, manfully resisting the assaults of the 
evil one. The latter seeks to thwart us in our efforts to reach Christ, 
“the Lord and Ruler,” who has come to take possession of our hearts. 
We beseech Christ, the King of the Messianic Kingdom, the Bride- 
groom of the Church and of our souls: “Graciously regard, O Lord, 
the gifts of Thy Church: in which gold, frankincense, and myrrh are 
no longer laid before Thee; but He is sacrificed and received Who by 
these very gifts was signified, Jesus Christ, Thy Son our Lord” (Secret). 

First Sunday after Epiphany. On Epiphany Christ mani- 
fested Himself as the divine Lord and Ruler. This manifestation is 
continued in the Masses of the Sundays after Epiphany. We behold 
Him, the eternal wisdom, as having taken possession of His Empire: 
“Upon a high throne I saw a Man sitting, Whom a multitude of Angels 
adore, singing together: Behold Him the name of Whose empire is for- 
ever” (Introit). We give expression to our joy: “O sing joyfully to 
the Lord, all the earth: serve ye the Lord with gladness” (Introit). 

“Serve ye the Lord with gladness.” Our greatest pleasure in life 
is the service of the Lord; the fulfilment of the will of God is our 
life’s task. That we may obtain the grace to carry out this task is our 
prayer: “Hear, O Lord, we beseech Thee, of Thy heavenly goodness, 
the prayers of Thy suppliant people: that they may both perceive what 
they ought to do, and have strength to accomplish the same” (Collect). 

By the lips of St. Paul the Man sitting on a high throne teaches us 
what we ought to do: “I beseech you, by the mercy of God that you 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your 
reasonable service. And be not conformed to this world, but be reformed 
in the newness of your mind, that you may prove what is good, and 
the acceptable, and the perfect will of God.” A great reformation of 
our lives by mortification, an utter contempt for the base allurements 
of the world, are necessary for us to be acceptable sacrifices. 

Christ, our King, Himself gives us the guiding maxim for reason- 
able service: “Did you not know that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” (Gospel). The will of His heavenly Father and its fulfil- 
ment was the sole motive of the divine Redeemer. “We, being many, 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


are one body in Christ, and every one members one of another” (Epistle), 
must be animated by the same readiness to fulfil the divine will. “And 
He went down with them and came to Nazareth and was subject to 
them” (Gospel), sums up the life of Christ. Submission to the divine 
will must be the sum total of our lives. “Sing joyfully to God all 
the earth, serve ye the Lord with gladness: come in before His presence 
with exceeding great joy: For the Lord He is God” (Offertory). It is 
our homage before the Man on the high throne, our King. 

Second Sunday after Epiphany. The second Sunday after Epiph- 
any is an echo of Epiphany in that it completes the three mysteries 
expressed by the liturgy of the feast itself: namely, adoration of the 
Magi, baptism in the Jordan, and the nuptials of Christ with His Church 
and with our souls. The mystic union of Christ with our souls is brought 
out especially in today’s Mass. 

“The Lord sent His word, and healed them and delivered them from 
their destruction,” the Church chants in the Gradual. The cure from 
the sickness of sin, the beginning of our redemption, commenced with 
the birth of Christ on Christmasday. Then the Word became incarnate, 
became the Savior who saves mankind from death. Today Jesus for 
the first time publicly reveals Himself as God. ‘“‘Let all the earth 
adore Thee, O God, and sing to Thee: let it sing a psalm to Thy name, 
the Church sings 
in the Introit. It is an exhortation to pay homage and adoration to the 


” 


O Most High..... give glory to His praise, 


King, the divine Redeemer, an echo of the adoration of the wise men. 
With the realization of the meaning of the birth of Christ as the 
beginning of our redemption, and with the understanding of the mani- 
festation of Christ on Epiphany, begins the mystic union of Christ 
with our souls. The marriage of Cana was Christ’s first public ap- 
pearance. By His divine power He changed water into wine. The 
same power, applied by Him to our souls, transforms us into Christ. 
This transformation takes place in Holy Mass, where it is symbolized 
by the mingling of wine and water, at which the priest says the sublime 
prayer: “Grant that, by the mystical union of this wine and water, 
we may be made partakers of His divinity, Who vouchsafed to become 
partaker of our humanity, Jesus Christ, Thy Son our Lord” (Ordinary 
of the Mass). At holy Communion the mystic union is completed; 
we are then most intimately united with Christ, the Bridegroom of our 
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soul. And here, all the recipients, the guests at the divine banquet, are 
united by the bonds of love and charity. “Let love be without dissimu- 
Hating that which is evil, cleaving to that which is good: 
loving one another with the charity of brotherhood,” St. Paul exhorts 
And holy Communion, the reception of the Bridegroom 


lation. 


in the Epistle. 
of the soul, is love, for union is love. 
CUTHBERT GoEB, O. S. B. 


St. John’s Abbey 





———— 

The divine love, the natural inclination | 
‘of God to communicate His own goodness | 
|and to communicate Himself, accords most | 
| harmoniously with the equally necessary will | 
|of God to procure His own glory by His| 
| works. Thus, from the point of view of | 
|God, the end of the Incarnation and of the| 
| Church is first of all the marvellous effusion | 
| of the divine goodness that we call the sal-| 
| vation of the human race and the restoration | 
lof friendship between man and his Creator; | 
| then also the resplendent manifestation. of | 
| the divine attributes and the perfect glori-| 
| fication of the divine Trinity.’—Dom| 
FESTUGIERE. 
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SAINT FRANCIS: VIR CATHOLICUS 


HE liturgy speaks devotion to Christ, “the Truth, the 
4 Way, and the Life”. In a special sense Christ is the Truth 
' of human nature. For in Him, says St. Bernard, God 
y i stooped down to man’s imagination. As the liturgy itself 





beautifully expresses it: “By the mystery of the Word, 
made flesh, the new light of Thy brightness hath shone upon the eyes 
of our mind; that while we behold God visibly we may by Him be car- 
ried on to the love of things invisible’ (Preface of Christmas). To 
continue this work of humanising the divine, thereby elevating the 
human, Christ founded the visible hierarchy of the Church, and gave 
it the power of His eternal priesthood. Accordingly the liturgy implies 
submission to the Church, and participation in her social cult. If the 
liturgy signifies this essentially, then St. Francis of Assisi knew it; he is 
a true embodiment of the liturgical spirit. 

There is but one way in which this glory could be wrested from 
the poverello. It is by minimising in any way his devotion to the one 
true Church, Catholic and Apostolic. 

Some indeed had entered on this way, and seemed to see in St. Francis 
1 spirit of revolt. Renan had dreamed of writing a life of St. Francis, 
and of doing for him what he had already done for his divine Exemplar. 
He did not live to realise his dream, but he wrote sufficient to let us see 
what it might have been *. St. Francis would have been the saint of 
Nature, in revolt against the Church, an individualist in piety, a fore- 
runner of Luther. Paul Sabatier, inspired by Renan, wrote a life of St. 
Francis, and edited one of the earliest histories of the saint, the Speculum 
Perfectionis. While correcting some of Renan’s errors, and one of par- 
ticular importance, that of the authenticity of the Testament, yet from 
many of his pages, the spectre of an individualist Francis seems to emerge. 

Paul Sabatier, however, has lived to retract his error, and with an 
intellectual honesty which is admirable, he does not cease to emphasise 
the fact. We may quote one of his very recent pronouncements on the 
question. Nothing more significant could be found to illustrate on the 
one hand the Catholicity of St. Francis, and on the other, certain stirrings 





1 See: Nouvelles Etudes d'histoire religieuse—Paris 1884, p. 143. 
Bibliographie des oeuvres de E. Renan, n° 414. 
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within Protestantism towards a religion of cult and rite, in a word, of 
liturgy. 

In December 1914, Paul Sabatier, opening before a Protestant 
audience a series of lectures on St. Francis, found no more fitting theme 
than that suggested by the significant strophes of Catholic liturgy: 

Franciscus vir catholicus 
Et totus apostolicus 
Ecclesiae teneri 

Fidem romanae docuit 
Presbyterosque monuit 
Prae cunctis revereri 

“Francis, catholic and entirely apostolic, taught fidelity to the 
Roman Church, and recommended the veneration of priests above all 
other men.” This antiphon, said M. Sabatier, which resumes the doctrin- 
al side of his life, is the expression of strict historical truth *. 

Nothing could be clearer than the words of the saint himself in 
his Rule and Testament. In the beginning of the Rule he promises 
obedience to “the Lords Pope Honorius and to his successors canonically 
elected and to the Roman Church.” * 

The concluding words of this same Rule run as follows: “Moreover, 
I enjoin on the ministers, by obedience, that they ask of the Lord Pope 
one of the Cardinals of the holy Roman Church to be governor, pro- 
tector, and corrector of this brotherhood, so that being always subject 
and submissive at the feet of the same holy Church, grounded in the 
Catholic faith, we may observe poverty and humility and the holy 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, which we have firmly promised.” Thus 
both at the commencement and the end of what will be for every Friar 
his rule of life, obedience to the Church of Rome is solemnly inculcated. 

Precisely by this attitude of reverence and submission to the Church, 
St. Francis of Assisi is differentiated from many a pseudo-reformer who 
appeared during the course of the Middle Ages. In the very first days 
of his conversion, when by his generosity to the poor, he had incurred 
the wrath of his father, Pietro Bernadone, his natural mode of procedure 


1 “Cette antienne qui résume le coté doctrinal de sa vie, est l’expression 
de la stricte vérité historique”’—see: Frate Francesco, Anno II n. IV 1925 S. Maria 
Aegli: Assisi. 

® References, unless otherwise stated, are given to The Writings of 8S. Francie 
| a by Fr. Paschal Robinson O. F. M. Dolphin Press, Pa. MCMVI; see pp. 
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SAINT FRANCIS 


was to appeal to Don Guido, Bishop of Assisi. It was in his presence 
the memorable scene of father and son occured, when Francis, denuding 
himself of everything, said that henceforth truly he could pray: Our 
Father who art in Heaven. No sooner had a number of companions 
commenced to follow him, than he wrote a simple rule of life, and went 


to Rome to seek approbation. 


He appeared before Innocent III, and by his humility and trust 
won him to his side. Here truly, said the Pope, is one who will raise 
up, and support by his works and doctrine, the House of God. Here 
was but an echo of the Voice which in the very first days of 
his conversion in 1207, Francis had heard from the Crucifix in St. 
Damien’s: ‘‘Go, Francis, repair my house. Do you not see, it is fal- 


> 


ling in ruins.” Until the comparatively recent date of 1750 *, the 
liturgy has re-echoed these words in the Coronation Mass of the Sover- 
eign Pontiff, where after the Collects of the Holy Spirit and blessed 
Virgin, came the third, that of St. Francis, in which the newly elected 
Pope invoked the aid of St. Francis, that as in the past he repaired the 
Church, so he might continue to uphold it: “wut sicut olim reparavit 
Ecclesiam, eandem sustenet.’” 

St. Francis’ relations with the Papacy were of a very intimate 
nature. Soon after his assisting at the death of Innocent III, he re- 
turned to obtain the Indulgence of Portiuncula from Honorius III. 
Meanwhile Cardinal Hugolino had offered himself to be protector of the 
new order, and he later, as Pope Gregory IX, will canonise his friend 
Francis. Briefly and succinctly this is expressed in the antiphon which 
follows: 

Coe pit sub Innocentio 

cussumque sub Honorio 

perfecit gloriosum; 

succedens his Gregorius :* 

Magnificavit amplius 

miraculis famosum \ 

Indeed the whole life of the saint is told practically in this office 
for his feast, which dates back as far as 1249, twenty years after his 
death. Dom. Gueranger rightly considers it as one of the literary treas- 


1 See: La vie de 8. Francois: Le Monnier, vol. 1, p. 151. 
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ures of the Middle Ages. It is a precious testimony, historically and 
liturgically, to St. Francis’ devotion to the Church of Rome. 

This devotion of St. Francis to the Church extended, says Thomas 
of Celano, his earliest biographer, to all grades of the Church’s hierarchy. 
He quotes a celebrated phrase of St. Francis: “Did I meet an angel and 
a priest, I would first kiss the priest’s hand and then salute the angel.” 
It is when we seek the reason of this reverence that we see how fully 
St. Francis was imbued with the sense of the liturgy. 

In his Testament he says: The Lord gave me, and gives me, so 
much faith in priests who live according to the form of the holy Roman 
Church, on account of their orders, that if they persecuted me, I would 
have recourse to them ..... And 1 do this because in this world, } 
see nothing corporally of the most high Son of God Himself except His 
most holy Body and Blood, which they receive and they alone administer 
to others. 

We are thus at the true source of Franciscan piety, attachment 
to the most high Son of God. Are we not likewise at the source of 
the true liturgical spirit? The essentia! role and mission of the liturgy, 
writes Dom Festugiére *, is that while invoking Jesus, it is charged 
with continuing at the same time really and mystically, His presence 
and His action and His words among men. Underlying this is the 
fundamental truth that Christ crucified on Calvary still lives and com- 
municates with souls. In St. Francis we have the term, as it were, of a 
gradual evolution of mediaeval piety. The growing attachment to the 
sacred humanity of Christ found its fullest and highest expression in 
the poverello of Assisi, who ascended the holy Mount Alvernia to receive 
in his own flesh the stigmata of the Crucified One. 

St. Francis in youth had dreamed of military glory. He could not 
have remained the mere merchant of Assisi. His temperament was 
chivalric, and his mind was nourished with romance and wondrous 
legends. After his “conversion”, traces of his earlier education are seen, 
and he finds a personal expression for “the things of God”. He describes 
himself as the knight of Christ, and his brethren as the knights of the 
Round Table. When Brother Aegidius of Assisi requested the habit, 
the saint’s eulogy of religious life naturally took the form of a compari- 








1 See: La liturgie Catholique, Maredsous p. 113. 
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son. Had the emperor chosen Aegidius for his knight, how honored 
he should have felt, how much more, then, should he not rejoice on be- 
coming the knight of God! Loyalty was then imposed, and Aegidius 
was enlisted in the army of Christ “King of Kings, Lord of Lords, 
Prince of Peace”. It was as if already in the thirteenth century St. 
Francis held continual feast in honor of Christ, our King. 

Christ in the crib at Bethlehem, Christ on Calvary, Christ in the 
holy Eucharist, focussed the saint’s attention. He set himself to imitate 
the divine Model in every way. Sometimes, no doubt, this resemblance 
to the divine Savior has been overdrawn, yet the truth remains that 
without Christ and the Incarnation, there is no understanding of St. 
Francis. For him Christ was indeed the Truth, the Way, and the Life. 

Of the Passion of Christ he could not think without melting into 
tears. He composed for private devotion an Office of the Passion, and 
the only signature of his writings was the large Than, signifying the 
cross. Through God’s grace the mystery of Alvernia and the stigmata 
were the logical outcome of his life, for, as his early biographer said, 
long before he had borne Christ in his body, he had borne Him internally 
in his soul. 

Is it not significant that, having ascended Mount Alvernia in 1224, 
the holy mount of mysterious commerce with the Most High, St. 
Francis provides for the recital of the divine Office? The faithful 
Brother Leo was to come, once during the day with food, and once during 
the night for Office. 

Before approaching, Brother Leo was to give token of his presence 
by intoning: “Domine, labia mea aperies”, and was not to advance until 
St. Francis had replied: “Et os meum annuntiabit laudem tuam.” * 
This is the liturgical opening of the divine Office. The arrangement 
marks how naturally the saint’s life expressed itself in the formulae 
of the liturgy. There is scarcely a text in his writings that is not an 
echo of the liturgy. After the holy Gospels, the Psalter, that book par 
excellence, says Dom. Cabrol *, of liturgical prayer, served him as a 
medium of expression. His Office of the Passion is merely an arrange- 
ment of liturgical texts. Descending from Mount Alvernia, he salutes 





21 “O Lord, thou wilt open my lips’—‘And my mouth shall declare thy 


praise.” 
2 Liturgical Prayer, p. 12. 
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it as mons coagluatus, mons pinguis, mons in quo beneplacitum est 
Deo habitare in eco—a curdled mountain, a fat mountain, a mountain 
in which God is well pleased to dwell” (Ps. 67, 16-17); and his last 
breath, faithful to the end, spent itself in the recital of the Psalm (141): 
“Voce mea ad Dominum clamavi—I cried to the Lord with my voice.” 
JaMEs O’Manony, O. S. F. C. 


Rochestown, Ireland 





"But, Vencrable Brethren, we shall never, 
| however much we exert ourselves, succeed 
|in calling men back to the majesty and em- 
| pire of God, except by means of Jesus Christ 
Seema Now the way to reach Christ is not 
| hard to find, it is the Church. Rightly does 
Chrysostom inculcate: ‘The Church is thy| 
bope, the Church is thy salvation, the Church 
|\is thy refuge.’ It was for this that Christ 
| founded it, gaining it at the price of His 
| blood, and made it the depositary of His | 
| doctrine and His laws, bestowing upon it at | 
|the same time an inexhaustible treasure of 
| graces for the sanctification and salvation 
|of men.”—Pius X. | 














————————— 
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THE MYSTERY-DRAMA OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 

N THE fulness of time” God sent His only-begotten Son 

to redeem the world. The Word was made flesh; God be- 


came man. By a singular stroke of divine Providence a 
bond was again established between heaven and earth, 





between the divine and the human, between God and 
man. Christ Jesus is that bond, God from all eternity, proceeding eter- 
nally from the bosom of the Father, an equally true man by His in- 
carnation in time. Thus by the mercy of God the “dividing barrier, 
the sign of enmity” which had estranged mankind from God’s face 
since the primal Fall was broken down. Our divine Lord summed up 
all mankind in Himself. As the “head of every creature” and as the 
“well-beloved of the Father” He elevates us and brings us to the Father 
as His own adopted brethren, and the Father for the love of His Son 
receives us as His adopted children. 

Such in short is the life-work of our Lord and Redeemer. He Him- 
self expressed this beautifully and mysteriously when at the Last Sup- 
per He prayed to His heavenly Father: “I pray for them.... and not 
for them only do I pray, but for them also who through their word 
shall believe in Me; that they may all be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, 
and I in Thee; that all may be one in Us.” He prayed that the men 
of all ages might be one in faith in Him, made one in Him their Head, 
and through Him made one with His heavenly Father. 

The mind and soul of St. Paul was steeped in this lofty and mystic 
idea of the oneness of all Christians in Christ. In his Epistles he urges 
it over and over, again and again. Writing to the Ephesians he says: 
“In Christ every building is duly fitted together and groweth into a 
temple holy in the Lord; in Him ye also are being built together unto a 
spiritual dwelling-place of God.” And throughout all his epistles he 
never tires in his exhortation to his Christian converts that they must 
be one in Christ, all members of one body of which Christ is the head. 

This beautiful and deeply true conception of the Church retained 
its vitality and vigor throughout the patristic age. In the epistles, 
apologies, homilies and treatises of the Fathers we continually meet with 
expressions exhorting the faithful to preserve unity with their bishops, 
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because “where the bishops are, there is the Church, and where the 
Church is, there is Christ.” St. Ignatius of Anitoch in his letters exhorts 
the faithful to be truly one in faith, one with their bishops, one in 
Christ, the head of all. 

But this conception of the Church as the mystical body of Christ, 
as a great vital organism, transcending the ego of individuals, making 
each one part of a living whole in Christ, is not understood by Cath- 
olics today as it should be. Modern subjectivism, individual egoism, has 
done great harm among them. As in temporal affairs the individual strives 
chiefly for himself, so also in religion the individual goes his own way, for- 
getful of the Christian community, the whole, of which he is a part. 
Of late, however, serious-minded Catholics have begun to realize the 
sad consequences of this lack of Christian social consciousness. They 
look for methods to improve the situation, and they find none better 
than those handed down from the Apostles and the Fathers of the early 
Church and given to us in the sacred liturgy. 

What do we understand by the liturgy of the Church? It has 
been well defined as: “The divine worship which the Church, the 
mystical body of Christ, offers to God the Father in one body and in 
union with Christ its head; it consists in the celebration and applica- 
tion of Christ’s redemption, enacted by the general and special priesthood 
in the form of mystery drama.” 

The liturgy is a mystery-drama which centers in the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass. In the holy Mass we assemble about the altar, the stone 
sanctified with holy chrism and the blessing of the Church, which is at 
once the table of the Last Supper and the mount of Calvary. As water 
gushed forth from the rock which Moses struck, so from our altars 
flow forth the life-giving waters of divine grace to all who participate 
in the Mass. Again and again in the course of the Mass the ministering 
priest touches his lips to the altar stone, entering into communion with 
Christ and drawing from Him the living waters of grace; and im- 
mediately he turns to the people and with outspread hands and the 
words, “The Lord be with you”, he signifies that the Mass is the action 
of one and all. 

Christ is the bond of union between the Church, His mystic self, 
and His heavenly Father. With this thought in mind the whole assembly 
about the altar begins by dedicating to the holy Trinity the action 
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THE CHRISTIAN MYSTERY 


about to be performed: “In the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.” And because we are conscious of our sinfulness 
and unworthiness we at once seek strength and comfort in the invoca- 
tion of our Lord and of His cross, declaring that “our help is in the 
name of the Lord who made heaven and earth”, and begging Him to 
grant us “pardon, absolution and remission of all our sins.” This same 
strain of confession and petition continues while the priest ascends the 
altar steps and while he prays the Kyrie alternately with the people, 
like the blind man on the road to Jericho, who cried out repeatedly: 
“Jesus, son of David, have mercy upon me.” And thus with purified 
hearts we intone the hymn of the angels, “Gloria in excelsis Deo”, ex- 
ulting in the coming of our Savior, proclaiming His greatness and good- 
ness and mercy, and praising Him as the Most High who reigns with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit. 

Then follow readings from the sacred Scriptures which remind us 
of the particular deeds and phases of Christ’s life on earth and the various 
truths of His doctrine. They remind us also of the special intention 
we should have on the various days of the liturgical year and of the 
specific blessings we should implore for our spiritual and temporal 
needs. Above all they instruct us in the lessons of faith and morals 
which are taught by our Lord and His Apostles. And then in reply to 
these instructions and exhortations we formally declare our acceptance 
and assent in the Credo, a summary of the faith which we all hold in 
the unity of the mystic body of Christ. 

What we have enacted thus far is the prelude to the majestic drama 
of the Mass. The purpose of this prelude is to dispose us for a worthy 
participation in the great divine action. Only those can truly participate 
who have received the Christian life in Baptism. Hence in the early 
Church the catechumens, or those not yet baptised, were required to 
leave the assembly, and in the presence only of those fully initiated 
and sanctified the royal drama proceeded. 

The ministering priest, the chief agent and the representative of all, 
offers to God with prayers of dedication and petition an oblation of bread 
and wine. These gifts are symbols of those who offer them. They sym- 
bolize Christ Himself, who called Himself the living bread which cometh 
down from heaven and the true vine the branches of which are His 
disciples. And just as the bread is made by the grinding together of 
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many grains of wheat and the wine by the pressing of many grapes, 
so the members of the Church are made one mystical body in Christ. 
We offer unleavened bread, which reminds us that our offering is made 
not with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth. And water is mingled with the wine to 
symbolize the merging of our human nature in the immensity of the 
divine, that we may partake of His divinity who deigned to take upon 
Himself our poor humanity. These offerings then, so rich in meaning, 
are set apart and hallowed by our intention while we beg of God to 
look upon them and to “bless this sacrifice prepared for Thy name.” 
Thus we offer them to the holy Trinity in remembrance of the passion 
of our Lord and in honor of His blessed Mother and the Apostles and 
all the saints. In this holy union of the Church throughout all time 
and eternity we make our offering with one desire and one aim, to be 
one with the divine Victim of this sacrifice, to offer Him and ourselves 
with Him before the throne of the almighty God. 

Our oblational gifts of bread and wine, set apart as they are and 
removed from ordinary use, and distinguished by their symbolism and 
hallowed by our prayer, are still substantially no more than bread and 
wine. But now, in the second movement of our divine drama, they are 
to be consecrated in a most unique way in that mysterious transubstan- 
tiation which is our dramatic climax, and through which the bread and 
wine are changed into the very Body and Blood of Christ. 

In order that our oblation may become the self-same one of Cal- 
vary and that we may renew for our redemption and peace and salvation 
that same all-perfect sacrifice of the Cross, the priest prays that God 
may bless, approve, ratify and make worthy and acceptable this offering 
which we have brought, that it may become for us the Body and Blood 
of His beloved Son. So many words does the priest use to signify this 
incomparable blessing which he begs; and at each word he signs the 
bread and wine with the sign of the cross. Then, recalling the hour in 
which the Lord told His Apostles to “‘do this in commemoration of Me”, 
he speaks the very words of Christ which accomplish the transubstan- 
tiation and bring into our midst the High Priest and Victim of our 
sacrifice. To say that we now offer Him or that He offers Himself 
to His heavenly Father, would not yet express the full meaning of the 
Consecration, and of the Anamnesis or final oblational prayer which 
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follows. We offer ourselves in union with Christ. Our original gifts 
of bread and wine are changed into the actual Body and Blood of 
Christ. And we ourselves, who bring these gifts as symbols of our own 


life which we offer to God, are in some like manner consecrated and 
drawn anew into the union of the mystic body of Christ, so that accord- 
ing to the prayer of our divine Lord we may all be one in Him and 
in His heavenly Father and Holy Spirit. 

The third movement of the Mass-drama, or the Communion part, 
begins with the Pater Noster, the prayer which our Lord Himself taught 
to His Apostles and gave to all of us as the family prayer of the children 
of God. It is also the table prayer of the Christian family gathered about 
the altar to receive the gift which God gives in return for that which 
we have given Him, the very same gift of His well-beloved Son under 
the appearance of bread and wine. The chief motive of this last part 
of the Mass is union with God and peace in Him, a foretaste of the 
heavenly banquet, of our final transfiguration, of our eternal rest and 
bliss in the unity of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

A real understanding and actual participation in the mystery-drama 
of the Mass will bring us to a realization of what our Christian religion 
and the Catholic Church should really mean to us. We will then 
know why the Church insists on the punctilious performance of every 
liturgical act; why she reared such splendid edifices in bygone ages 
for the celebration of the Mass-drama; why she uses costly and signifi- 
cant vestments and utensils. She has clothed all these things with a 
symbolism which elevates material objects into the realm of the divine. 
All is for the service of our king, our mystic head; all helps us to lift 
our mind and heart to Him, to whom we belong entirely, who “has bought 
us with a great price.” * 

JoHN F. Stroiz 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1 The ideas expressed in this paper are set forth at length in Die betende 
Kirche, by the monks of Maria Laach (St. Augustinus Verlag, Berlin), and in two 
works by Jos. Kramp, 8. J., Hucharistia (Lohmann, St. Paul), and The Liturgical 
Sacrifice of the New Law (Herder, St. Louis). 








TRAVEL NOTES ON THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT 


O ONE who has for some time observed at a distance the 
progress of the liturgical movement in Europe, who has 
A earnestly hoped for its coming to America, and who re- 
y joices in the appearance of this new periodical, Orate 

Fratres, a visit at this time to European centers of the 
anovement is an interesting experience and a source of inspiration 
and encouragement. I write these lines on a steamer homeward bound, 
aware of the timeliness of this new publication and confident regarding 
the success it will have and the great good that it will do. 

My acquaintance with the liturgical movement goes back some 
twelve years to the time when I studied Church History in Louvain. 
During the two years spent there I became aware of what was hardly 
yet at that time called the liturgical movement. We knew that at the 
Abbey of Mont Caesar in Louvain, which the rector of the University 
has called the cradle of the Belgian liturgical movement, and at other 
similar centers, the liturgy was cultivated as something more than merely 
correct ceremonial. We knew that here justice was being done in a 
beautiful way to the official divine worship of the Catholic Church. 
We caught the atmosphere of a piety which was the official piety of 
the Church. But what we saw we did not understand in its depth and 
breadth. Especially, we seemed to think that waat we admired could 
hardly become a general thing throughout all the Church and for all 
the faithful; that it must be something of a specialty of monastic 
houses, and if more than that, at most only for an elite, for Catholics 
of higher education and more cultivated devotional taste. 

During twelve years spent in the teaching of Church History, the 
significance of the liturgy in itself and in the life of the Church through- 
out her history, and the need at the present time of a liturgical revival, 
became more and more evident to me. Therefore I observed with the 
greatest interest through periodicals, books and other sources of Euro- 
pean news, how in Europe the liturgical revival continued to advance 
from day to day, gaining in vigor and extension and also in the con- 
sciousness of its general mission to all the faithful. Pope PiusX, with 
singular spiritual prevision, had promulgated the liturgical apostolate as 
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touching the most primary and intimate purposes of the Church and 
as having to do with each and every one of the faithful. But we may 
say, not so much to the discredit of others as rather to the glory of 
this revered pontiff, that the full meaning of his pronouncements was 
not immediately understood. And it is noteworthy that fuller under- 
standing came not long after the passing of Pius X to his eternal reward. 

The trials and the heartsearching brought on by the war of 1914-1918 
were of direct influence in revealing to the leaders of the liturgical re- 
vival the deep truth of the universal mission of the liturgy in the present 
life of the Church. While the beginnings of the revival (contemporary 
with the general mediaeval revival of the second half of the nineteenth 
century) go back to Dom Gueranger of Solesmes and Dom Wolter of 
Beuron, it is therefore within about the last decade that we hear of “the 
liturgical movement”, or better the liturgical “apostolate”, as one not 
only concerning monastic houses and a cultured elite but rather broad 
as the universal Church. 

In revisiting Europe with my interest fixed upon a number of 
liturgical centers, and my hopes dwelling on the prospects of the re- 
vival in America, I am pleased to observe that I was not mistaken in the 
judgments which I had formed at a distance. Enthusiasm, even when 
well guarded, may easily lead to exaggeration. Did I perhaps imagine 
more than actually exists? While the intrinsic merits of the liturgical 
apostolate may be correctly appraised at any distance, did I perhaps 
misjudge the actual proportions and overestimate the practical possibil- 
ities? Did I mistake the writings and reports of a small number of 
specialists for an active movement on the part of many? I am happy to 
find my judgments confirmed by what I have seen, and to know by this 
closer contact that the liturgical movement in Europe is, as one of its 
best known contributors has said, “‘no longer a matter of question but a 
fact, a vital and powerful fact, thoroughly in accord with the mind of 
the Church and enjoying the Church’s endorsement and guarantee.” 

Liturgical “movement” is not altogether the most desirable term. 
For we are apt to think of “movements” as attended by more or less 
propaganda and excitement and controversy. There has been, and per- 
haps inevitably must be, something of this in connection with the litur- 
gical apostolate, but, as the Abbot of Maria Laach pointed out some 
seven years ago, it should be restricted to a minimum. My own interest 
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in the liturgical revival has been a gradual growth and not the hasty 
adoption of a fad. Hence it was not my expectation to find the move- 
ment in Europe appearing as a wave of recent enthusiasm such as might 
also quickly spend itself. I was pleased to find it a sound and healthy 
growth, springing from deep root and making gradual and steady pro- 
gress. Those engaged in its activities have no desire that it advance by 
leaps and bounds. They understand that it must grow slowly if it is to 
grow surely and are well satisfied with its present pace and full of con- 
fidence in their outlook. 

Interest in the movement naturally appears in varying degrees 
with different persons, ranging from those who may be called its leaders 
to those who are as yet only imperfectly aware of what it is about. 
But nowhere did I find any inclined to dismiss it as unimportant. There 
are those who regard it as the chief need of the Church today and the 
solution of all our problems. There are others who consider that such an 
estimate is somewhat overdrawn. But none seem to deny the importance 
of the revival, nor its timeliness, nor the fact of its steady growth. 
Even those who have not yet come into close touch with it and know of 
it only by general hearsay, are disposed to give it serious respect, as 
though conscious through some deep instinct of the need that modern 
humanity has of something that must be supplied by that liturgy which 
Pius X has called “the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit.” 

I shall not attempt here to write at any length, nor in a systematic 
way, of the nature and aims of the liturgical apostolate, nor of its 
achievements in Europe thus far; firstly because it will be the task of 
Orate Fratres to do that month after month throughout the course of 
its career, and secondly because mere travel notes can not do justice to 
what the apostolate is and what it has already done. I shall only speak 
briefly of a few instances, not pretending even a sketch of the situation 
as a whole, which I observed in the course of a somewhat hurried sum- 
mer tour and which are typical of the activities of the liturgical aposto- 
late. One characteristic of the revival, which makes description difficult, 
is its outcropping in a variety of ways and in separate places in such 
manner as to give the impression of spontaneity and the feeling that 
the revival is more than the efforts of certain persons or groups, that 
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it is the stirring of life throughout the Church and the action of the 
Holy Spirit who “breathes where He wishes.” 
In my visit to England I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Donald 
































Attwater, the editor of Pax, the quarterly magazine issued by the Mon- 
astery of Caldey. Mr. Attwater is an associate editor of Orate Fratres 
and will keep us informed of the progress of the liturgical apostolate 
in England. We in America have plain reason for keeping in close 
touch with the English efforts. The movement in England, while ahead 
of ours in America, is still less advanced than on the continent of Europe. 
We shall do well to join with English Catholics in following the example 
set on the continent. We shall share with England in the use of writings 
which are translated into English from the continental languages, and 
whatever is composed in English will be equally available on the two 
sides of the ocean. 

The monasteries of Caldey, Downside, Buckfast and Farnborough, 
which I visited, are well-known centers of liturgical life. They have 
not as yet carried the apostolate to the people generally in the measure 
that one finds on the continent, but they are doing so gradually by 
means of their literary work, the preaching of retreats, and by practical 
efforts in a number of parishes. Each of these monastic houses has its 
periodical, and I need only allude to the well-known literary work of the 
abbots Butler, Vonier, and Cabrol. In London I had some opportunity 
to observe the interest taken in the liturgical apostolate by the English 
Catholic press. Few of our American periodicals, I think, have as yet 





shown understanding of the movement and disposition to promote it 
in such degree as have the London papers, the Tablet, the Universe, and 
the Catholic Times. 

The liturgical activity in England is hardly as yet a well recognized 
and unified movement. In many particular places, now in an obscure 
village parish and again in Westminster Cathedral, there are good examples 
of the revival of liturgical spirit and practice, but these particular in- 
stances are not yet united into one conscious movement. The Sunday 
high Mass in Westminster Cathedral is truly inspiring. The interior 
architecture of the building is wonderfully impressive. The ceremonies 
of the sanctuary are carried out completely, carefully, and with dignity 
and beauty. The canons in their stalls and the vested choir contribute 
their part fittingly and effectively in the solemnity and splendor which 
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are due the great drama of the Christian sacrifice. And I was pleased to 
observe that the entire congregation was supplied with the music of the 
Missa de angelis. Another example which I shall cite seems to me especial- 
ly noteworthy because of the fact that we in the United States are 
quite poverty-stricken in regard to afternoon and evening services. I 
assisted on a Sunday evening at the Compline services, with sermon and 
Benediction, in the priory Church of St. John the Evangelist in Bath. 
The text of the Sunday Compline in Latin and English was provided for 
the entire congregation. The service was chanted in full in Latin, a 
vested sanctuary choir alternating with the congregation in the chanting 
of the psalms. 

In Belgium the liturgical apostolate appears farther advanced, I 
think, than in any other country. One notable center is the Abbey of 
St. Andrew at Lophem near Bruges, the home of the St. Andrew Daily 
Missal (recommended in its Latin and English edition by the Liturgical 
Press of St. John’s Abbey). This splendid edition of the Missal, with its 
invaluable commentary by Dom Lefebvre, has enjoyed a very extra- 
ordinary sale. The monks of Lophem are now at work on a similar edition 
of the Breviary. The Abbey of St. Andrew is noted for its efforts to 
develop liturgical life not only within its own walls or within a circle 
of elite, but among all the ranks and files of the people. Its bi-weekly 
periodical is called Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique, for its aim is to restore 
liturgical spirit and practice in parish life. Hence too the Lophem pub- 
lications have given particular attention to the teaching of Christian 
doctrine by the liturgical method and by means of pictures. 

The Abbey of Mont Caesar in Louvain has been called the cradle of 
the Belgian liturgical movement. This is the center from which are 
directed the annual conferences of the Semaine Li. urgique, a sort of litur- 
gical congress the like of which is not found, or at least not yet organ- 
ized on so permanent a basis, in any other country. The reports of these 
conferences are published year by year in a good-sized volume, and at 
once record and promote the progress of the movement in Belgium. 
The report for 1924 contains papers on the four general subjects of 
the liturgy and religious education, the liturgy and parochial life, the 
liturgy and spirituality, the liturgy and the arts. The report for 1925 
contains eighteen papers dealing with various aspects of the general 
subject of the liturgy in the parish, and is evidence of the fact that the 
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Belgian liturgical apostolate is conscious of its mission to all the people. 
Mont Caesar is noted both for its scholarly studies and works on liturgi- 
cal subjects and for its popular publications, including moderate-priced 
editions of texts for the use of the people in divine worship. 

In Louvain too my visit with Canon Brohée gave me opportunity 
to learn of the very remarkable success that he has had in the building 
up of the Belgian Catholic Study Clubs and of the Association Catholique 
de la Jeunesse Belge. Here is a splendid field for the work of the liturgical 
apostolate. How well that work has been begun may be judged from the 
paper presented by the Chaplain-general of the Association in the Semaine 
Liturgique of 1924. 

In Belgium more than anywhere else apparently, the liturgical 
apostolate has enlisted interest and co-operation from all sides, so that 
it does not appear as a specialty of particular persons or groups. 
The hierarchy, the diocesan and regular clergy, the nuns, the schools, 
the laity, the various Catholic organizations, have all contributed some 
representation, so that the movement has a general and unified character. 
I doubt not that this is due in large part to the work of the great Card- 
inal Mercier whose insight into the meaning of the liturgical apostolate 
resembles that of Pope Pius X. The writings left by the Cardinal reveal 
his interest in the liturgy and are something of a record of the energetic 
work that he did in fostering the liturgical spirit and in promoting 
liturgical practice on all sides. 

Time did not permit me to carry out my intention of observing 
the work of the liturgical apostolate in Holland. I especially wished to 
do so because I have heard that there the movement is noted for its 
popular character and for the fact that it is largely the work of the 
diocesan clergy. However, I understand that Orate Fratres has taken 
steps to secure the co-operation of persons who will be able to tell us 
something of the example furnished by Holland. 


Wi_uiaM BuscH 
The St. Paul Seminary 














A CONVENT CHRISTMAS 


HRISTMAS Eve! Christ’s immaculate Spouse, the Church, 
is about to bring forth the King of Kings, the Redeemer 
of the world. This sacred mystery draws all expectant 
hearts in that holy night into the tabernacle of their God, 
to await the “Coming King”. The chapel, save for the burn- 





ing tapers in the sanctuary, is veiled in utter darkness. Half before the 
hour of midnight, the celebrant, vested in cope, enters the sanctuary and 
sings the opening versicles of the Christmas novena. One by one the pro- 
phesies are again chanted and all realize that there remains but little while 
until the prophetic words of blessed Isaias will become heavenly reality, 
when like the people of old they may exclaim: “Emmanuel!” 

After a fervent “Deo Gratias’” silence reigns within the chapel. 
Then just as the chimes begin slowly but majestically to sound the hour 
of twelve, the celebrant joyfully makes the following announcement: 

“In the forty-second year of the Empire of Octavianus Augustus, 
whilst the whole earth was at peace; in the sixth age of the world; Jesus 
Christ, eternal God and son of the Eternal Father; willing to consecrate 
the world by his gracious advent; being conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
and the nine months of His conception now being accomplished, [here 
raising his voice still higher, the priest continues: ] in Bethlehem of Juda 
is born of the Virgin Mary, made man. The Birthday, according to the 
flesh, of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be honor, benediction and glory, 
adoration and thanksgiving, now and forever. Amen. Alleluia!” 

At the words “being now accomplished” all kneel in adoration. 
When the last words of the grand announcement have been sung, distant 
strains of the sacred hymn “Silent night, Holy night” rise and gradually 
die away. 

Bearing palm-branches and lighted tapers, the faithful proceed to 
a temporary shrine within the convent, from thence to bring back with 
them, amid the ringing of bells and the jubilant singing of “Glory to 
God in the highest” the Royal Infant, enthroned upon a richly decorated 
bier. Before the returning procession is formed, however, the priest 
incenses the infant. Three times he announces the glad tidings: “Chris- 
tus natus est nobis—Christ is born to us,” and three times comes back 
the joyous response: “Venite adoremus—Come, let us adore!” 
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The chapel, which but a short time before was a potent reminder 
of that spiritual darkness which covered the earth upon the first advent 


of the Savior, is now aglow in a blaze of light. Every lamp gleams in 
effulgent brightness while on the altar candles shed a mellow, warm 
glow, as if to send their special welcome to Him, who is entering, to 
Him who is the Light of the world. The Infant is borne solemnly into 
the sanctuary, while all begin the “Adeste Fideles”. In the meantime, 
the celebrant, taking the crib from the bier and facing the people, holds 
aloft the divine child for adoration, while he sings the words “Natum 
videte Regem Angelorum—See, the King of Angels born!” The faith- 


ful respond: “Venite adoremus”. At the third repetition of these words 
the celebrant carries the blessed infant to the manger and places him 
between his Virgin Mother and St. Joseph. 

After an instructive homily upon this adorable mystery of our 
faith, all are eager to ascend the altar of their God, and there in union 
with the Eucharistic Christ to render to the heavenly Father infinite 
praise and thanksgiving for sending to mankind His only-begotten Son. 

The solemnities till now were beautiful and inspiring, yet all realize 
that they were but the antecedents of things still greater, more sublime. 
Yes, the climax of true Christmas with its celestial joy and peace, can 
be reached only within the “Mystery of faith”, the holy sacrifice of 
the Mass. The ever increasing joy and fervor experienced by all as the 
sacred action moves speedily on, it is well-nigh impossible to describe. 
The Confiteor’s and Kyrie’s petitions are converted into the Gloria’s 
animated acts of love and praise, terminating only after the “acceptable 
oblation” has been offered to the heavenly Father in union with the 
new-born King. 

The sacrifice of Christ has been renewed. The King has descended 
and, one by one, the faithful approach the holy table, there to receive 
their God and be replenished with His redeeming grace and heavenly 
peace. The acclamations, sung by all, conclude the ceremonies of the 
midnight Mass. They are but the expression of grateful hearts, rejoicing 
in the advent of the great King, and pledging their loyalty to Him. 

At the first sign of approaching day, the faithful, like the pious 
shepherds, hasten to “Bethlehem”, there to see “this word that hath 
come to pass”, which the Lord hath shown to them. During the Missa 
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recitata they experience in higher measure that “A light is risen over us, 
for the Lord is born to us.” 

The recitation of Tierce is followed by Highmass. This, the “Missa 
in die”, re-echoes, but intensifies the solemnities of the midnight cel- 
ebration. The words of the Introit are realized, and with exultant voices 
all sing in canticle to their God, who verily “hath done wonderful 
things”. 

Evening finds the faithful assembled again in the house of God to 
chant the beautiful Psalms and antiphpns of Christmas Vespers. After 
receiving the divine blessing of their Eucharistic Lord, all, for the last 
time on this sacred day, a day so full of supernatural joy and peace, 
jubilantly sing in accents loud and long, the acclamations to their 
glorious King. 

All the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of their God. The 
Lord hath made known His salvation. He hath revealed His justice in 
the sight of men, and for all this once more a fervent “Deo gratias” 
ascends to His eternal throne. 

THE NoviTIaTE 

O'Fallon, Mo. 
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: The Editor’s Corner 


CHRISTMAS 
































ful The “Merry Christmas” has by this time sounded its last joyous 
chords of the year in millions of homes. For some it may have been 
” little more than a conventional greeting; for others it may have meant 
oad only a day of more intensive pursuit of the “good” life. 
- Liturgically Christmas Day marks only a beginning. Some of the 
om joyous splendor of the feast indeed grows more sedate with the follow- 
weal ing days; but the true Christmas also has that in it which should, like 
: i the Christchild, increase in wisdom with the advance of time. Hence 
‘he it is no anachronism for Orate Fratres to mention Christmas in an issue 
dated December 26. 
as 


That the first wondrous amazement at the good tidings of Christ- 
mas may gradually grow into the deeper and riper understanding which 
alone gives peace to all men of good will, is the sincere wish Orate Fratres 
extends to all its readers, nay, to all men, heirs of Christ! 
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THE LATIN LANGUAGE 


Some persons heartily interested in promoting the liturgical apos- 
tolate are much worried over the difficulty of the strange language of 
the liturgy. Objections, very friendly ones, have been raised to the title 
of the present review because of its being Latin. ‘The way of a liturgical 
awakening is indeed not made easier by reason of the Latin language. 
For us of Anglo-Saxon tongue, the Latin is at best a foreign speech. } 

The difficulty, however, should not be exaggerated. Are we not so 
conscious today of the distance separating us from the language of the 
liturgy just because the liturgy has been so far removed from our daily 
thoughts? Participation in the liturgy will also bring the language closer 
to us. The recurring phrases of the official worship are relatively few 
and could easily be learned in the same way as language in general is 
learned—by constant repeated use. Surely the person, even the child, 
following the progress of liturgical services with a Latin-English text 
in hand, joining in the chants and responses intelligently, will soon know 
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the meanings of the ordinary phrases. After a short time many of these, 
which at first blush seem impossible to us, will become ordinary by- 


words, fraught with meaning like the phrases of our mother tongue. 

Such a small beginning will be inevitable with actual participation. 
And it will form a good basis for further advance where the spirit is 
willing. Requests have already been sent to The Liturgical Press for in- 
formation on small manuals for learning ecclesiastical Latin. Recently 
such a manual in manuscript form, translated from the German which 
has seen its fourteenth thousand, was offered to the Press. Examination 
of it is now in progress. 

The difficulty of the Latin decreases with effort and good will. 
Nor is it necessary to buoy ourselves up with the consolation that the 
Latin is the liturgical language. It is one of many, and only happens 
to be the one in which Rome now celebrates her rites. It is, however, 
our liturgical language, and therefore our means of uniting with our 
brethren and with the hierarchy in the official worship of God. And that 
should suffice! 





ST. FRANCIS 


The editors of Orate Fratres, which was born late in this year, take 
special pleasure in presenting an article on St. Francis before the close of 
the centenary of that universal saint. Nor is the mere fact of the cen- 
tenary an only reason. Who should have failed to see that St. Francis 
was a most perfect human embodiment of the liturgy of praise? The 
spirit of it was his unto creative heights. Who else has interpreted the 
sublime soul of the glorious Benedicite as has the author of the Canticle 
of the Sun? 

A recent biographer of St. Francis says that wherever the early friars 
came, the things of nature assumed the touch of the supernatural. “How 
truly Franciscan,” we might exclaim today. But not so Francis. “No, 
not Franciscan,” he would have cried out in horror, “but Christian, of 
Christ.” And therein again we see his liturgical soul! 





oy 
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The Liturgical Press takes pleasure in expressing its indebtedness 
to the Sisters of the Most Precious Blood, O’Fallon, Mo., for a set of tail- 
piece designs for Orate Fratres. 
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The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all” — Pius X 





N the last issue our discussion of participation in the Mass 


ended with an enumeration of the three general types of 
such participation. As there mentioned, we shall now say 
a few words on each of these types. 








a) The silent praying and offering of the Mass in 
union with the priest. 

The ideal of this type of participation is undoubtedly the literal 
observance of the advice to pray the Mass; that is, to’ pray the prayers 
of the daily missal with the priest. This is, however, a rather complicated 
procedure at first, and a person ordinarily needs some instruction and 
more practice before proficiency is attained in the use of a missal. 

Hence some prayer book may first be used containing only the 
ordinary parts of the Mass without the special or proper parts that vary 
day for day. Such a small manual of the ordinary prayers of the Mass 
is Offeramus, published by The Liturgical Press. It has been arranged 
with the view of serving as an introductory manual to the use of the 
complete missal. Other such manuals must exist in English. ‘The 
Apostolate” will be glad to mention them for the information of its 
readers, whenever they are brought to the attention of the editor. 

Although Offeramus is being used with good success in many places 
also by grade school children, it might be expedient to have a still simpler 
manual especially adapted to the more youthful minds of the first grades. 
Such a small manual would have to give the prayers of the Mass in a 
very simple form, in diction that is more on a level with the child of six 
or seven years. But these prayers should in all cases express the main 
ideas of the “Ordinary of the Mass”, and in general should follow the 
main actions of the Mass. Else it would serve to detract from the 
essential nature of Mass rather than lead to fuller participation. In any 
proper manual of participation all the prayers must needs be immediately 
relevant to the Mass. 

(After the above paragraph was written, the editor came across a 
reference to Father Graham’s Prayers at Mass for School Children [ Preuss, 
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The Fortnightly Review, XXXIII, No. 21, p. 494]. According to the 
brief description this manual seems to fulfill the requirements set down 
above. No copy of it had arrived at the office of the Press when the 
present pages were sent to the printer.) 

A still remoter approach to participation than the above might be 
that of saying appropriate prayers only at the principal parts of the Mass, 
and less relevant prayers in between. This is a practice that has per- 
haps never been quite out of vogue. It may be well to remark in regard 
to it, however, that not all prayers now used in such a way at the prin- 
cipal parts of the Mass are really appropriate, since they do not always 
harmonize with the action of the Mass. Such are, to give the most typ- 
ical instance, prayers that make the action after the Consecration one of 
rendering the homage of adoration directly to Christ in the consecrated 
species. 

From the standpoint of liturgical participation this remote type is 
hardly a satisfactory one, and should as soon as possible give way to a 
more complete method. Where persons are able to use a missal properly, 
The Liturgical Press heartily recommends the Daily Missal of the Loh- 
mann Company. 

b) Group answering of the prayers of the Mass is known by the 
name of Missa recitata, or dialog Mass. In this form of participation the 
prayers of the Mass are said aloud and alternately by a leader and the 
whole group, or by alternate groups of the community. In the ideal 
dialog Mass the people and the priest alternate, the entire people as a 
group answering the priest’s prayers, or reciting some of them with him. 
For instituting any of these arrangements, the permission of the Ordinary 
of the diocese or the place is needed. 

The dialog Mass has been very successfully practised in many places, 
also in English-speaking countries. It should prove successful especially 
in convents, seminaries, and colleges. How practical it is in larger par- 
ishes, is a question that only experiment can decide. It shall be a part 
of the work of “The Apostolate” to make known some of the experiences 
encountered in the introduction of this method of participation in dif- 
ferent localities. 

Perhaps the best way to introduce the dialog Mass is by means of a 
booklet specially designed to answer that purpose, such as the Offeramus 
mentioned above. As a more gradual approach to the complete dialog 
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Mass, any of the forms of participation mentioned above under a) can 
be used. 

c) The third method of participation, that of congregational sing- 
ing of the “choir or server parts” of the Mass, arises directly out of the 
early method of celebrating and attending the Mass. The original litur- 
gical form of sacrificial celebration was very close to our present high 
Mass. In it some parts now sung by the special choir were sung by the 
people at large, and mot recited by the priest. The people thus had a part 
in the Mass that was all their own. Singing the assigned parts of the 
Mass is therefore even now a method of participation in which the peo- 
ple and the priest are co-operating in a special manner. 

It seems probable that the older custom, according to which the 
priest did not in person recite the whole of the Mass prayers, will never 
return. But it is certain that the movement towards a participation of 
the people in the Mass by means of chanting the parts assigned for that 
purpose will grow steadily. It was particularly in the mind of Pius X. 
And the present reigning Pontiff has also expressed his heartiest approval 
of the efforts that are being made to further the ideas of Pius X in this 
regard. Of this method of participation, as of the others, more shall 
be said in “The Apostolate” in subsequent numbers, especially by way 
of presenting actual experiences. 





It is one of the hopes of the editors of Orate Fratres that a real 
impetus can be given to the liturgical apostolate by taking note of the 
attempts that have been made towards greater active participation of 
the people in the Mass and in other forms of the Church’s public worship. 
For that purpose, a cordial invitation is hereby again extended to all 
who have had some experience in this regard. Let the slogan be: Give 
your fellow Catholics the benefit of your experiences! 

Many questions naturally arise in the matter of inaugurating any 
practical form of liturgical life. What were the difficulties encountered 
in trying to promote participation, personal or corporate, in the Mass? 
What means have been successfully used to overcome these difficulties? 
How was the problem approached or “tackled”? What was the result? 
Etc., etc. All who are interested in the ideals of Pius X and his successors 
will see at once that answers to such questions, given out of actual ex- 
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perience, should prove a valuable guide and a true incentive to others, 
or should at the very least be interesting as general information. 





With the next issue of Orate Fratres, a more practical beginning 
will be made in the direction just outlined. For the present it may be 
interesting to quote a sentence from a letter which came into the hands 
of the editor by accident. Since the letter is private and was never in- 
tended for publication no name can be mentioned. It gives the experience 
of a Bahama Island missionary with his Negro mission children: 

“I have but a very humble little mission in the British West Indies, 
but my people are taking a most active part in the liturgy. My whole 
congregation says all and every prayer in Latin, aloud and complete, in 
the celebration of Mass, whatever is assigned for the server to respond.— 
And only plain chant is used according to the Motu proprio—and I have 
even the Offertory and Communio in every Missa cantata, but in recita- 
tive until the music can be gotten. At every Communion the whole 
congregation recites the Confiteor, etc. After Rosary every evening I 
read the points for meditation and the English Roman Martyrology.” 








